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commendable measure, — was rendered nugatory by concessions to 
the large landowners and was, as finally passed, a retrogression from 
the law of 1894. 

The book is a strong plea for the maintenance and utmost exten- 
sion of the right of private property in land and for the greatest 
possible freedom in the transfer of land by sale or bequest. 

University of Illinois. m - b - Hammond. 

Report and Proceedings of the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
Assembly of New York, Appointed to Investigate Trusts. Albany, 
State Printers, 1897. — 1223 pp. 

This report is one of the most interesting and serviceable docu- 
ments in the literature of the trust problem in this country. The 
investigation, which was held during February, 1897, dealt with trusts 
in the sugar, soda, tobacco, wall paper, coal and rubber industries. 
The sugar trust occupied the largest share of attention, and more 
than half of the testimony related to it. While the new facts brought 
out in this investigation are not of a startling character or of great 
significance, the report is one of much interest ; and its chief merit 
consists, perhaps, in the systematic order in which the facts of the 
problem are developed and presented. 

Naturally, the subject of price, or the relation of the trust to the 
consumer, was given careful consideration. The testimony in regard 
to sugar, briefly summarized, shows that, taking a period of nine years 
before the trust, the margin between the average cost of raw sugar 
per pound and the average cost of refined sugar was 1.9 cents per 
pound, while for the period of nine years after the trust the margin 
was .98 of a cent; thus there was a reduction in the cost of refining 
of about a cent per pound (p. 168). Taking the period of five years 
immediately preceding the formation of the trust, the margin between 
the cost of raw sugar and the cost of the refined product was .853 of 
a cent ; while for a period of five years immediately following the 
formation of the trust it was 1.01 cents, and for nine years, or the 
whole period of the trust, it was .981 of a cent. Computing on this 
basis, it was figured out that the trust cost the consumer about 
$3,400,000 annually. But the trust claimed that, owing to its 
immense purchasing power, it had been able to hold the price of 
raw sugar down, and that the decline in the price of raw sugar was 
due to the power of this company as a buyer in the market. The 
reduction in the price of the refined sugar, made possible partly by 
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the decline in the price of raw sugar, was one of the advantages 
which the consumer had enjoyed as a result of the consolidation 
(pp. 437, 438). The testimony with regard to prices in other indus- 
tries was not more definite. 

It would be unsafe to attribute great value to such figures. On 
the whole, the testimony does not afford conclusive proof that the 
interests of the consumer have been injuriously affected. Prices 
have been made stable ; and, if the consumer has suffered, this has 
happened mainly because he has not received his full share of the 
reduction in cost. The testimony certainly developed no positive 
ground which would warrant interference with prices in the consumer's 
interest. The inductive study of trust prices, however, like the induc- 
tive study of railroad rates, does not always give data for trustworthy 
conclusions. Where a trust markets a variety of goods or many 
grades of the same goods, to determine what is a reasonable price is 
a problem of nearly as much complexity as to determine what is a 
reasonable rate. 

The subject of capitalization also received attention ; but, as in 
previous investigations, all efforts to ascertain the facts and to dis- 
cover the methods of computing the values represented by stock issues 
proved ineffectual. All that the testimony shows is that capitalizing 
property at its earning capacity and distributing a large amount of 
the stock to the speculating and investing public is a lucrative source 
of profit to those who have such projects in hand ; but definite infor- 
mation on these points cannot easily be obtained. 

The evidence relating to labor seems to show that, if labor is 
displaced at the time of the formation of a trust, the increase of pro- 
duction soon makes necessary the employment of new labor. Thus 
the consumption of sugar has increased about forty per cent in the 
last ten years (p. 409) and there has also been a large increase of 
production in the other trusts. 

An interesting feature of the testimony is the description of trust 
formation by methods of " promotion." Of late years the initiative 
in the movements for the formation of trusts has, in many cases, 
come from persons who were not directly interested as producers in 
the industries concerned. The promoter's methods illustrate how 
" natural laws " are assisted by " intelligence of a higher order." 

It is to be regretted that more extended inquiry was not made, to 
ascertain the degree in which a trust is influenced by the possibility 
of new competition in the industry. Supposing perfect equality of 
legal conditions, it is possible that a trust may control an industry 
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for the reason that its low cost of production enables it to make a 
profit, while the price would not yield a sufficient profit to a smaller 
producer. On this point a debate of some interest was carried on 
(p. 953) ; but throughout the investigation it seems to have been 
assumed that no combination of this kind could control an industry 
by methods that were perfectly fair. Copies of the laws, passed by 
Congress and by the several states, relating to trusts, combinations 
and monopolies are given at the end of the testimony. 

The tone of the report of the committee is distinctly unfavorable 
to these combinations, but it is not optimistic with regard to remedies. 
The main remedy suggested is an amendment to the constitution, 
giving Congress greater power of control over industry. The evils of 
the trust that are most vigorously condemned, while gross and pal- 
pable, seem to be rather incidental to its operation than inherent in 
its nature ; and a better understanding of the trust might be obtained 
if we could dissociate its theory from its history. 

F. W. Howard. 
New York. 



